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THIS WEEK: | 


Canning’s Mother and the Stage... ...... ... 183 
196 | 


tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.23, including | 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and_ two cloth | 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.61 | 
without binding cases) should be sent to the | 
Manager. The London Office is at 14, Burleigh | 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576), | 
where the current issue is on sale. Orders for | 
back numbers, indexes and bound volumes | 
should be sent either to London or to Wycombe; 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


HIS month’s Antiquity is something of a 
star number. We have, to begin with, 
Mr. Collingwood’s essay on ‘Town and 
Country in Roman Britain,’ followed by the. 
Editor’s discussion of ‘The Giant of Cerne | 
and other Hill-figures.’ Mr. W. G. Colling- | 
wood discourses on ‘ Arthur’s Battles’; Mr. | 
Ch. Virolleaud on ‘The Syrian Town of | 
Katna and the Kingdom of Mitanni,’ and | 
Mr. W. A. Heurtley on ‘ Pre-historic Mace- 
donia.” An article by Mrs. Dorothy M. 
Liddell, entitled ‘New Light on an Old 
Problem,’ will perhaps prove most striking 
of all to the general reader. It is a carefully 
worked out and abundantly illustrated sug- 
gestion that decorations found on pottery of 
the ‘‘ West Kennet ’’? type may be impres- 
sions on the clay for which bones of small 
birds and mammals served as tools. The 
finding of a small bird-bone with fragments 
of this pottery started this idea, to which 
experiments with plasticene and various 
little bones have given form and probability. 
The whole certainly presents a most tempting 
solution to one of the prettiest of Neo-lithic 
problems. Another prehistoric problem, 
that of the first formation of roads—which 
it has been sought to solve by supposing that 
man followed in the trails of wild animals— 
is dealt with from the point of view of direct 
observation and experience, as against 
and romantic imagination, 
r, Frank Roe, who takes buffalo and the | 
roads and trails of Western America as his. 


basis. Mr, J. H. Hutton contributes an 
important and magnificently illustrated | 
article on ‘Assam Megaliths.’ Megaliths | 


are still erected in Assam, and we have pic-. 


tures both of specimens, and of stages in 
their production, conveyance and erection. 
Mr. Hutton concludes by noting that these 
megaliths are not connected with sun-wor- 
ship, and invites us to consider whether com- 
plete confidence can be placed in the com- 
monly accepted theory that the megaliths of 
Great Britain and Brittany have to do with 
a sun-cult. Of minor topics, among a good 
number, we may mention the fine air-photo- 
graphs, especially that of the Acropolis at 
Athens; the discovery last June, from the 
air, of another ‘‘ woodhenge ’’ near Norwich ; 
and a pleasant note, with two pictures, on 
primitive solid-wheeled carts. 

Another discovery, report of which arrived 


| too late for detailed treatment, is that of a 


new script in Syria. 


THE Paris correspondent of the Daily Tele- 

graph tells of the approaching inaug- 
uration in the rue des Bernardins of a gramo- 
phone museum—a museum of the human 
voice—which will contain about 6,000 records. 
M. Hubert Pernot, professor at the Sor- 
bonne, and M. Brunot Ferdinand, are the 
gentlemen through whose efforts this has been 
brought to pass. Among the records are 
some of French and foreign dialects and 
popular songs; and specimens of speeches of 
M. Poincaré, René Viviani and Paul Derou- 


léde. | Marshal Foch could never be per- 
suaded to speak before the _ recording- 
machine; nor, so far, has M. Clémenceau 


consented to do so. Cardinal Lugon’s voice 
—we are told—relates the bombarding of 
Rheims Cathedral and his experiences in the 
worst days of the war. 


LOOKING through last week’s Cinema, we 

came upon several matters which may 
interest those of our readers who do not see: 
it. It reports on the recent records made of 
Zoo noises that they are successful. Micro- 
phones were placed in the different enclosures 
in the Gardens, and the sounds were regis- 
tered on wax by a cable connecting with the 
mobile recording set of ‘“‘His Master’s 
Voice.’? The sounds were procured by means 
of some stimulation on the part of keepers: 
lions’ roars; sea-lions’ bark; trumpetings of 
elephants; calls and chatterings of monkeys 
and baboons. More notable than _ those, 
record was obtained of a rattlesnake’s rattle 
and the lowing of a camel. 

The most interesting subject touched on in 
the number is that of the function which 
lighting may perform in the decoration of a 
building. Instead of elaborate ornamenta- 
tion and coats of paint the new suggestion 
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is that the cinema should be of plain design | 


but so ingeniously lighted that both atmos- 


phere (which implies illusion of space) and | 


colour are thereby imparted. It is obvious 
that colour given by light will have the 


advantage not merely of being always fresh, | 


but also of being readily changeable. 
perts advise grey as the actual colouring of 
the surfaces to be illuminated. An adjunct 


Ex- | 


which should often produce happy effects is 
fluorescence, whereby a surface is so treated | 
that on having an invisible ray turned upon | 


it it becomes luminous. The development of 
this idea not only opens up—as any one may 
see—vast possibilities of variety, but is of 


interest from what we may call the interior | 


esthetic point of view as a minor instance 
of a certain tendency towards 


abstraction | 


which seems to be growing stronger and | 
sub-soil. 


stronger in art. 


THERE is a pleasant article in the Journal | 


of the Ministry of Agriculture about 
English walnuts. It is chiefly a question of 
propagating by seedlings from chosen nuts. 
In 1924, and subsequently, endeavours have 
been made each year to locate the walnut 


trees in England which are yielding nuts of | 


really good quality, such as are produced in 
abundance in California, Persia and France. 


| Gentlemen. 


During that year, which was scant in sun-| 


shine, the fruit was not good enough for pur- | 


poses of propagation. The following year, 
though better, again did not produce indiv- 
idual nuts with all the required qualities in 
combination. | Worcestershire, Surrey and 
Norfolk are mentioned as counties where are 
trees that are promising. One of the best 
was a 200-year-old in Worcestershire, whose 
yearly average of nuts, and they of good 


quality, is 8 cwt., with 15 cwt. as maximum | 
flowered | 
well, but late frosts and high winds ruined | 


yield. In 1926 the walnut-trees 


| 


the crop, and in the two following years, | 


again, no nuts of such special goodness as 
would be useful for propagation came under 
examination. The co-operation of the Royal 
Horticultural Society has now been invited 
by the Ministry, and the Society is to hold a 


Walnut Show on Nov. 19. By this means it | 


is hoped to discover more trees of ‘‘ merit,’’ 
as the writer puts it, and discover, it may be, 
a best tree. Scion wood has been procured 
from extra good foreign trees, and seedlings 


foreign walnut-trees, and will be tried out, 
but there is reasonable fear that varieties 
good in their own country may prove unsuit- 
able for growing in England. France and 
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Italy, it is interesting to note, produce their 
best walnuts from grafted trees, as does Cali. 
fornia, but in Asia the walnut-trees are 
raised from nuts. 

In ‘September on the Farm’ Mr. J, R, 
Bond discusses the question whence the mois- 
ture is obtained, which, in seasons of 
drought, causes root-crops to thrive. Capil- 
lary action from a saturated layer in the 
subsoil used to be the explanation; Mr, 
Bond, however, believes that root fibres 
penetrate to much greater depths than most 
people realise, and obtain their moisture 
thereby, unless the soil offers obstruction to 
deep rooting. An important corollary to 
this doctrine is the need to do the necessary 
deep ploughing for roots months before the 
sowing, since an immediate effect of plough- 
ing is to cause loss of moisture from soil and 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Weekly Medley. By a Society of 
Saturday, September 13, 1729, 


Lonpon, September 13. 


On Monday the lft Inftant, at about 10 
at Night died at Carmarthen in South Wales, 
Sir Richard Steele, Knt., well known by his 
many eminent Writings. He formerly 
ferv’d in Parliament for the Boroughs of 
Wendover, Stockbridge, and Boroughbrigg, 
and paffed through feveral eminent Stations; 
as a Commiffioner of the forfeited Eftates, 
Mafter of the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane, 
&c. He married the only Child and Heirefs 
of John Scurlock of the Town of Carmarthen, 
Efq; by whom he had If{fue two Daughters, 
who are unmarried. 


A Copper Mine hath been lately dif- 
cover’d at Wooller near Chillingham Caftle, 
the Seat of the E. of Tankerville in North- 
umberland: His Lordship hath brought a 
Piece of the Oar to Town for Advice. 


The fame Day [Last Sunday morning] the 


Rey. Mr. Thomas Harrifon, late Teacher of 


a Baptift Congregation in Little Wild-ftreet, 


| receiv’d Epifcopal Ordination. 
have been planted from some of the finest | : 


On Tuefday laft the Queen, Prince of 
Wales, and the reft of the Royal Family, 


'breakfafted in Duck Ifland in St. James’s 


Park. 
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j : : — on 11 Feb., 1783, by licence, of 

Literary and Historical Richard Hunn and Mary Ann Canning, both 

‘of that parish. One of the two witnesses 

Notes was apparently the parish clerk, his name 

i recurring frequently. The signature ‘‘ M. 

2 A. Canning”’ is in the handwriting long 

CANNING S MOTHER AND THE familiar to me in Faeeper books aad 

my wife, a descendant of the marriage. No 

STAGE, description of either party is given in the 

HE discovery, in the cumulative marriage church register.1 At the Exeter Diocesan 

index of the Society of Genealogists, of Registry I examined the bridegroom’s alle- 
the date and place of ye marriage of Can- gation, worded as follows: 

ning's mother to Ricker: Huns, Sek a | Richard Hunn of the parish of St. Paul in 

nounced at cliv. 211. IT recently paid a visit 444 City of Exeter eakes oath that he this 

to Exeter, and examined the marriage regis- | deponent and Mary Ann Canning of the same 

ter of St. Paul’s Church, which records the. parish widow with whom he prays licence to be 


Mrs. Hunn, 
from a mini- 
ature in pos- 
session of a 
descendant. 


married are respectively above the age of {and upwards immediately preceding the date 

Koy = not related to each other | hereof. 

within the degrees prohibited and that the sai : ; 
document, dated 10 Feb., 1783, is 


Mary Ann Canning hath had her usual abode | } 
In the said parish of St. Paul for four weeks appended the bold signature ‘‘ Rd. Hunn,” 
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ending in a complicated flourish of interlaced | If it was, he was in a double sense taking the 
loops, which supports the statement of John | part played by Reddish, whose portrait in 
Bernard, the actor, that he had received a_ the character of Posthumus, his last charac. 
good education, and could wield his pen with | ter, hangs in the Garrick Club, and of whom 
nearly as great facility as his measure—he a contemporary critic! had written in 1774: 


was, according to the same authority, a silk 
mercer at Plymouth.2 His father, 


Samuel | 


| 


Hunn, was an alderman of Plymouth and | 
for many years master cooper of His) 
Majesty’s Victualling Office there. The| 


family came from Calstock, some 15 miles to_ 


the north, just over the Cornish border, 
where and at Stokeclimsland, some 10 miles 


further north, it can be traced back into the | 


sixteenth century. 


The University Coliege and City Library | 


at Exeter has a well-preserved file of the 


Exeter Flying Post, and a search through | 


this cast some light upon a period of five 


years of Mrs. Canning’s life about which | 


little has hitherto been known, and showed 
that at the time of her marriage to Richard 
Hunn, and durin 


the previous winter of 


1781-2, she was playing at Exeter Theatre. 


under the management of Mr. Hughes, and 
was still known as Mrs. Reddish. In the 


middle of December, 1781 ‘ The School for | 


_at Exeter and was damned ”’ must be quali- 


Scandal’ was produced at Exeter, with Mrs. 
Reddish as Lady Sneerwell. Mr. Hughes 
was Sir Peter Teazle, and Lady Teazle was 


played by Mrs. Ward. At the beginning of | 


1782 the tragedy ‘ Editha ’5 was produced, 
when Mrs. Reddish played the title role, and 
also spoke the epilogue. 


From Exeter, at) 


the beginning of March, 1782, Mrs. Reddish | 
wrote to her son George, then at a private | 
school near Winchester, promising him a_ 


copy of his father’s poems.? Three weeks 
after Mrs. Canning’s marriage at Exeter to 
Richard Hunn, the Flying Post of Thursday, 


6 March, 1783, announced at the theatre | 


there : 


For the benefit of Mrs. Hunn. On Friday, 
7th March, 1783. A tragedy written by Shakes- 
peare and not acted here for several years, 
called ‘‘Cymbeline, King of Britain,” the 
character of Posthumus by a gentleman (being 
his first appearance on any stage). An oc- 
casional prologue to be spoken by Mrs. Jeffer- 
son, and an occasional address by Mrs. Hunn. 
Between the play and the farce the favourite 
interlude of ‘‘ The Recruiting Sergeant.”’ To 
which will be added the farce (not acted here 
for many years past) called ‘‘The Register 
Office ’” (with an additional scene). The part 
of Clio (with epilogue) by Miss Reddish, a child 
of five years of age. 

The identity of the gentleman who made 
his début as Posthumus cannot be deter- 
mined: it may possibly have been Richard 
Hunn, who afterwards joined the company. 


Reddish while living played Posthumus 
well— 

Of hed posthumous character no one can 
ell. 


A fortnight later, on March 24, 1783, the 
part of Lubin in ‘ The Quaker’ was played 
by ‘‘ a gentleman of the City for his amuse- 
ment,’’? whose last performance, however, 
was announced a few days later. 

The announcements in the Flying Post 
appeared only on occasional Thursdays, and 
did not give the whole week’s programme; 
consequently I have been unable to trace the 
appearance of Mr. Hunn as Mark Antony, 
when, according to Bernard? (who got the 
story from Whitfield), his slender _ legs 
(‘‘ though a well-made, handsome man from 
his hip upward ’’) attracted the sarcasm of 
his enemies at his first appearance and led 
to a tumult in the theatre which his wife 
with difficulty quelled. The statement of one 
chronicler that Hunn ‘‘ essayed the boards 


fied by the fact that his stage career (as will 
be shown) lasted for at least a year and a 
quarter, from the beginning of October, 1784, 
to the middle of January, 1786, when appar- 
ently Hughes’s company finished _ their 
season there. Mrs. Hunn during the next 
few years must have been occupied with what 
Robert Bell5 refers to as ‘‘ fresh claims upon 
her maternal solicitude.”’ 

The following advertisement by the mana- 
gers of Exeter Theatre appeared in the Fly- 
ing Post of 10 March, 1785: 

The several shameful indecencies which have 
lately been committed in the gallery, _ by 
throwing large stones and bricks, &c., into 


‘the pit and on the stage, and particularly on 


Friday last, when a young man was dread- 
fully cut _in the face, and others hurt, has 
induced the managers, as they conceive it their 
duty to the public, to use every means in their 
power to discover the person who threw the 
same. And in order to prevent such dangerous 
attempts in future they are resolved to place 
people for the purpose of finding out those 
concerned in such practices, who will never 
after, on any terms, be permitted to enter the 
house.8 


Early in May, 1783, Mrs. Hunn appeared 
at Exeter theatre as Elvira in ‘ The Spanish 
Fryar, or The Double Discovery ’ ; Dominick, 
the “‘ fryar,” being played by Hughes. The 
year 1784 was opened with a_ revival of 
‘ Editha,’ with Mrs. Hunn as Editha, which 
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she had played under the name of Mrs. | 
Reddish at the same place two years pre- | 
viously. On March 26 she appeared in ‘ The 
(Conscious Lovers,’ and on March 31, in ‘ The | 
Tempest.’ On April 23, ‘ The Tempest’ was | 
layed for the benefit of Master Hughes, | 
Mis, Hunn appearing as Miranda. A note. 
to the play bill stated ‘‘ The theatres Ply- 
mouth and Dock will be opened in the course | 
of next week.’’ | 

The Flying Post for Thursday, 7 Oct., 
1784, contained for the benefit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunn’s well-wishers at Exeter, the 
announcement 

By desire of Captain Macbride. Mr. Hunn’s 
Night. ‘Theatre Plymouth. On Friday October 
§, 1784, will be presented a comedy (written by 
Mrs. Cowley) called “A Bold Stroke for a 
Husband,” with an interlude called “ True) 
Blue” and the favourite musical entertain- 
ment of “ Rosina.” Tickets to be had of the 
usual places and of Mr. Hunn near the Theatre, 
where places for the boxes may be taken. 
The doors will be opened at five o’clock and the | 
curtain drawn up at six. 

The company was back at Exeter for the 
winter season, and ‘A Bold Stroke for a 
Husband’ was repeated there at the begin- 
ning of December, with Mr. Hunn as Don) 
Julio and Mrs. Hunn as Donna Victoria; 
Mr. Hughes played Don Caesar. Mr. Hunn 
appeared also in the same bill in ‘ Seeing 
is Believing.’ The advertisement in the 
Flying Post of 2 Dec. added ‘‘ The Theatre 
is properly aired, fires having been kept in| 


the house for more than this week past.’’ A. 
day or two later ‘ Jane Shore’ was played, | 
and an editorial paragraph the following | 
week announced that ‘‘ the managers having 
made a considerable addition to their ward- | 
tobe the characters were entirely new | 
dressed and we doubt not but the lovers of | 
drama will amply reward their attention.” 
It was as ‘Jane Shore’ in Nicholas Rowe’s 
drama that, on 6 Nov., 1773, Mrs. 
Canning, a beautiful young widow of 
twenty-six, three and a half years after 
the birth of the future prime minister, 
made her début as an actress at Drury 
Lane; Garrick, under whose auspices she 
appeared, resuming his part of Hastings for 
the occasion.6 Her name did not at first 
appear on the bills, the Public Advertiser 
on the morning of the performance announc- 
ing that the part of Jane Shore would be 
taken ‘‘ by a Gentlewoman (being her first 
appearance on any stage).’? Shore was 
played by Reddish, tragedian, lady-killer 
and drunkard, with whom she not very long 
afterwards threw in her lot, both professional 


| Octavia in ‘ All for Love.’ 


| More wrote to Garrick that she 


| the rest of the theatre was full. 


_ including, as we have seen, 
| Exeter. 


and domestic, and who died in York Asylum 


on the last day of 1785. His last appear- 
ance on the stage was in 1779.16 

The 1773 revival of ‘Jane Shore’ at Drury 
Lane lasted six performances, after which 
Mrs, Canning’s next appearance was on 
12 April, 1774, as Perdita in ‘ Florizel and 
Perdita,’ a farce founded on ‘The Winter’s 
Tale.’ On 26 April she took her benefit, 
playing Mrs. Beverley in ‘The Gamester.’ 


| Tickets and places were to be had, according 


to the playbill, ‘‘ of Mrs. Canning in Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and at 
the theatre.’’ On 28 April she appeared as 
After that she 
continued at Drury Lane for a while, play- 
ing inferior parts, and we then hear of her 
as a successful Julia in ‘The Rivals’ at 
Bristol, in 1775, with Reddish—(Hannah 
was the 
second or third wife Reddish had produced 
at Bristol)—and, again with Reddish, at 
Dublin, where the Canning family boycotted 
her benefit and the boxes were empty although 
She toured 
at one time with Whitelock’s company in 
Staffordshire and the midland counties, and 
porns with Tate Wilkinson at Hull. She 
so played at Birmingham and elsewhere, 
Plymouth and 
The company at Exeter theatre in 
the winter of 1784-5 appears to have com- 
prised Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. Hunn, Mr. and 


a 
a 


| Mrs. Taylor, Mr, and Mrs. Jefferson, Master 


and two Miss Jeffersons, Mrs. Ward, Mr. 
Bennett, Mr. Davenport, Mr. Diddear, Mr. 
Dyer, Mr. Fullam, Mr. Harrison and Mr. 


Whitfield. 
Frep. R. Gate. 


(To be concluded). 


[Foot-notes will appear at the conclusion of 
the article, in our next number.] 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 
CHARLES SERGISON’s Lists OF THE Navy 


18 Dec., 1688, anp 1 Ocr., 1697, wiTH 
AppITIONS AND Removats To 1719. 
(See ante p. 168). 

III. 

Third rates given in 1688 List. 

No. 21. Ann (1039)T. Destroyed by fire, 
3 miles westward of Rye, after Battle of 
Beachy Head, 6 July, 1690. 

No. 22. Brerwicx (1036)T. and became a 


hulk and broken up 1742. (Second of name 
was built Deptford, 1723). 
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Hopson was on shore); about 301 lives jost 
as (829)T. . 

No. 45. Monckx (696)T. Reduced to 4th 
rate, 26 Jan., 1696/97. Wrecked in Yar. 
mouth Roads, 24 Nov., 1720. 

No. 46. Monmoutu °9)T. Last men- 
tion, ‘‘ Belleisle, 1761.’’ (4._placed by vessel 
built Plymouth, 1772.) 

No. 47. (809)T. Last mention, 
“ Quiberon Bay, 20 November, 1759.” (Re. 

No. 27. Deryance (902)T. Ordered to be | placed by vessel built Chatham, 1779.) 
taken to pieces, 1750. | No. 48. NorrHumBertanp (1048)T. Lost, 

No. 28. Dreapnoucut (735)T. (851)T. in ‘‘ All their company Jost ’’ (440 men allowed) 
1697 List. Reduced to 4th rate 23 Jan.,| on Goodwin Sands in great gale, 26-27 Nov., 
1696/97. Taken to pieces, 1748. | 1703. 

No. 29. Dunkirk (704)T. Taken to No. 49. Royat Oaxe (1107)T. Last men- 
pieces, 1750. tion, ‘‘ Toulon, 10 February, 1744.” (Re- 

No. 30. Eacre (1005)T. Lost on Scilly placed by new vessel built Plymouth, 1769). 
Islands, 22 Oct., 1707. | No. 50. Prenpennis (1036)T. Cast away 

No, 31. Epcar (998)T. Blown up, Spit-| on Kentish Knock, 26 Oct., 1689. 
head, 15 Oct., 1711. | No. 51. Prtymovurs (752)T. Supposed lost 

No. 32. Exrzaseru (1097)T. Surrendered | in soundings in a storm on 11 Aug., 1705 
to French, 12 Nov., 1704. (per order 19 March, 1705/06). Captain Her- 

No. 33. Essex (1026)T. Wrecked on) cules Mitchell and 365 men. As fourth-rate, 
Fours Bank, Quiberon Bay, 21 Nov., 1759. | to which she had been reduced, 25 Jan., 

No. 54. Exerrer (1038)T, Accidentally 1696/97, as (896)T. 
blown up at Plymouth, 12 Sept., 1691; salved| No. 52. Resonutron (885)T. Lost in 
and converted to hulk; added 25 Nov., 1692; | great gale off Pemsey, 26-27 Nov., 1703. 
broken up 24 May, 1717, as (1071)T. | (Officers and men saved), as (902)T 

No. 35.  Expeprrron (1078)T. Re-named | No. 53. Restoration (1018)T. — Lost on 
Prince Frepertcx, 2 Jan., 1715/16. Last; Goodwins in great gale, 26-27 Nov., 1703, as 
mention, ordered into port, July, 1762. | (1055)T. 

No. 36. Grarron (1046)T.  Surrendered| No. 54, 
with the Hampron Court to nineteen French Plymouth as 28 guns 
men-of-war and privateers off Beachy Head, | (1070)T. 


accident at Cork, 12 Oct., 1690. 

No. 24. Burrorp (1088)T. Lost in Med- 
iterranean on coast of Italy, 14 Feb., 1719. 

No. 25. CamBripex (941)T. Lost in gale 
at entrance to Mediterranean, east side of 
Gibraltar, 19 Feb., 1693/94. 

No. 26. Capratn (1043)T. Was a hulk at 
Portsmouth, 1745/50 (rve-placed by new vessel 
built Woolwich 1743). 


Rupert (813)T. hospital ship at 
in July, 1762, as 


1 May, 1707. | No. 55. Srertinc Castre  (1059)T. 
No. 37. Hampton Court (1029)T. (See) Wrecked on Goodwins in great gale, 26-27 
GRAFTON), | Nov., 1703, as (1087)T. 


No, 38. Harwicu (987)T. Cast away off No. 56. SurrotKx (1035)T. Last mention, 
Mount Edgeumbe, Plymouth, 3 Sept., 1691. La Guayra, 18 February, 1743.”" 

No. 39. Henrierra (763)T. Wrecked near placed by vessel built on River Thames, 
Plymouth, 25 Dec., 1689. | 1765.) 

No. 40. Hope (1048)T. Surrendered to. No. 57. Swrrrsure (978)T. Re-named 
five French men-of-war to westward of the | Revence, 2 Jan., 1715/16. Broken up 1787. 
Lizard, 16 April, 1695. | No. 58. Wanrsprcnt (892)T. Re-named 

No. 41. Kenr (1032)T. Last mention as fprnpuren, 2 Jan., 1715/16. (Re-placed by 
on service in W.I, 1741. (Replaced by new 4 new vessel or a rebuild (?) at Chatham, 
vessel built Deptford, 1746). 1721.) 

No, 42. Lenox (1022)T. Last mention as) yo 59 Yorxr (734)T. ‘“ Wrecked on ye 
taking part 1761.” | Ship Wash run an unskillful 
name was a destroyer LENNOx er IA, é November 
built by Beardmore, 1914, sold 1921. 


No. 43. Lyon (727)T. Reduced to 4th 


rate, 25 Jan., 1696/97. Sold 16 Dec., 1698, Nos. 22, 24, 26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 


for £370, by Inch of Candle, to Mr. Robert 
Towne. 


No. 44. Mary (795)T. Lost on Goodwins | 


in great gale, 26-27 Nov., 1703, as flagship 
of Rear-Admiral Beaumont (Captain Edward 


41, 42, 46, 48, 49, 51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, are 
| shewn as third rates in the 1697 List, together 
with the following new ships :— 

| Boyne, 80, 3rd rate; built by Fisher Hard- 
ing at Deptford; added 21 May, 1692, as 


SEPTEMBE 
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(1160)T. Last mention ** Toulon, 10 Febru- | 
ary, 1744.’’ (Replaced by vessel built Ply- | 
mouth, 1766.) | 

Brepau, 70, 3rd rate; built Woolwich, by | 
Joseph Lawrence; added 23 April, 1692, 
(1079) T. Shewn in W.I. 1726-1727. She was | 
rebuilt as (1094)T., date unknown. 

CamBripGe, 80, 3rd rate. Built Deptford | 
by Fisher Harding ; added 21 Feb., 1694/1695 — 
as (1194)T.; rebuilt Woolwich, 1715, as 
(1206 33/94)T. Last mention, Battle off Tou- | 
lon, 10 Feb., 1744. (Replaced by new vessel 
built Deptford, 1755.) 

CurcHesTeR, 80, 3rd rate. Built Chatham 
by Robert Lee; added 6 March, 1694/95 
(1210)T. Last mention, ‘‘ Toulon, 10 Febru- | 
ary, 1744.’’ (Replaced by new vessel at_ 
Portsmouth, 1753). 

Cornwatt, 80, 3rd rate. Built Southamp- 
ton by John Winter; added 25 April, 1692 
(1180)T. Broken up 1761. 

CumBERLAND, 80, 5rd rate. Built Bussle- | 
ton, by William Wyatt; added 12 Nov., | 
1695 (1219 74/94). Surrendered 10 Oct., | 
1707, to squadron of French, being with. 
DevonsHrre, 80 (blown up), Rusy, 50, and | 
Cuester, 54 (both surrendered), convoys to. 
a Lisbon Fleet. | 

Content, 70, 3rd rate (1162)T. This vessel | 
appears to be Content Prize, captured as | 
(1162)T. from French by PtymMout, 60, and | 
consorts in 1695. Added as 3rd rate, 27 
June, 1695, measuring (1130)T. 


and as (1130)T. was converted to a hulk at 
Chatham, designed for Lisbon; added as 
hulk, 13 July, 1703. 

Devonsutre, 80, 3rd rate (1158)T. Built 
at Bussleton by William Wyatt; added 6 
May, 1692. Blew up in action, 10 Oct., 1707. 
(See CUMBERLAND). 

Dorsersutre, 80, 3rd rate (1176)T. Built 
Southampton by Robert Winter; added 10 
Sept., 1764; rebuilt Portsmouth, 1712; still 
i commission 1750. (Replaced by new vessel 
mo, 1757.) (1223)T. in 1700/01 
ist. 


Humper, 80, 3rd rate (1223). Built at 
Hull by John Freame. Added 30 March, 
1693 (1697 list gives (1205)T.) Re-named 


PRINcEss AMELIA in 1728. Last mention 
sent home W.I. in 1741.’’ (Replaced by 
hew vessel at Woolwich in 1757). 
Ipswicn, 70, 3rd rate (1049)T, Built Har- 
Wich by Nicho Barrett; added 1 May, 1694; 
last mention ‘‘ arrived at Minorca a few days 


after the action, 20 May, 1756.’’ 
Lancaster, 80, 3rd rate (1198)T. Built 
Bussleton by William Wyatt. Added 3 


She cap: | 
tured the French Fouproyant, 32, in 1696, | 


April, 1694; rebuilt at Portsmouth 1722, not 
mentioned Jater. (Replaced by new ship at 
Woolwich, 1749). 

Norrork, 80, 5rd rate (1184)T. Built 
Southampton by John Winter. Added 27 
March, 1693; rebuilt Plymouth, 1728; last 


| mention, ‘‘ Toulon 10 February, 1744.’’ (Re- 


placed by new vessel, built 1757). 

Newark, 80, 3rd rate (1216 75/94)T. Built 
Hull, by John Freame. Added 3 June, 1695; 
rebuilt Chatham, 1717. (Replaced by new 


vessel or a rebuild at Chatham, 1747.) 
(1213)T. in 1697 list. 

Russert, 80, 3rd rate (1177)T. Built 
Portsmouth by William Stigant. Added 3 


June, 1692; last mention, ‘‘ captured Span- 
ish Gtortoso, 74, 9 October, 1747.’’ (Re- 


placed by new vessel, River Thames, 1764.) 


RanetacH, 80, 3rd rate (1198 88/94)T. 
Built Deptford by Fisher Harding. Added 
25 June, 1697. Re-built and re-named Prin- 
CESs CAROLINE at Woolwich, 1728. Was hos- 
pital ship at Sheerness in July, 1762. (1079)T. 
m 1697 list. 

Sarewssury, 80, 3rd rate (1257)T. Built 
Portsmouth by William Stigant. Added 6 
Feb., 1694/95. She was re-fitted at Ports- 
mouth in July, 1762. 

Torsay, 80, 3rd rate (1202)T. Built Dept- 
ford by Fisher Harding. | Added 19 Dec., 
1693. She is given in 1747/50 list of the 


| Royal Navy, and was re-fitted in July, 1762, 


at Plymouth. An undated new ship or 2nd 
re-build appears to have been in active ser- 


(1184)T. 


| vice until October, 1782, or later. 
in 1697 list. 

| Yarmoutu, 70, 3rd rate (1058 83/84)T. 
Built Harwich by Nich® Barrett. Added 
7 Jan., 1694/95. Became a hulk at Ports- 
mouth, serving thus 1750. (1050)T. in 1697 
list. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(To be continued). 


AND I’’ FOR ‘‘ YOU AND ME..”’ 


| THE few accusatives left in the English 
| language seem to be rapidly disappear- 
| ing. ‘‘ Between you and I’”’ is now common 
in talk, and I have heard it on the lips of 
| people of good education. I had always sup- 
posed the explanation was that ‘‘ you and 
| 1’? was felt to be a fixed formula, not easily 
_capable of modification. But Mr. Fowler 
‘says in his ‘Modern English Usage’ :-- 
| ‘Between you and I, which is often said, 
perhaps results from a hazy remembrance of 
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hearing you and me corrected in the sub- | 


jective.’’ That is, people have been blamed 


tor saying *‘ You and me,’’ where ‘ You and. 


|’ is right, and so use the latter when it 
is wrong. 

Under ‘ Between,’ in the ‘O. E. D.’ I do 
not find ‘‘ between you and I’”’ mentioned, 
and I have not the leisure to search for it 
under ‘ You.’ So I note that it has at any 
rate been admitted into writing as well as 
talk for some time. In the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ III, ii, 231, Antonio wrote to 
Bassanio that, since his life was forfeited to 
the Jew, ‘‘ all debts are cleared between you 
and I, if I might but see you at my death.”’ 
Antonio was, | should say, distinctly a 
gentleman of birth and breeding, some way 
above Mrs. Page, ‘ Merry Wives,’ III, ii, 25, 
who says of Sir John Falstaff, ‘‘ There is 
such a league between my good man and he.”’ 
However, the phrase comes in Antonio's 
letter to a dear friend, where a casual free- 
dom of language is natural. 

My next example is from the drama of 
Thomas Holeroft. In ‘A Tale of Mystery ’ 
the scene and persons are Italian and the 
whole is in the exalted style of melodrama. | 
Fiametta says (Act I, scene i): ‘‘ So, rather 
than be blamed himself, he’ll make you and | 
I and everybody miserable.”’ 

In ‘ Pickwick,’ chap. x, Dickens makes 
Myr. Perker, a solicitor, say to Mr. Jingle, | 
‘“Now, my dear sir, between you and I, we 
know very well .. .’’ and he goes on, ‘‘ I say, 
between you and I, we know it.’’ This use 
here has always rather surprised me, for 
Mr. Perker would surely have used the | 
accusative “‘me.’’ In general, the grammar. 
of Dickens has been quite unfairly denounced, | 
but when he wrote ‘ Pickwick,’ 
young man, carried away by the exuberance 


he was a 


of his fancy and not worrying much about | 
his language, 

Doubtless other examples of ‘‘I’’ for 
me’’ can be found, but the two later pas- | 
sages I have noted belong to authors of 
irregular education, who picked up what they | 
could learn. So far as my evidence goes, the 
phrase is not justifiable in serious writing, | 
unless, of course, it is intended as a delib- | 
erate vulgarism. 


“e 


V. R. 


‘originals ’’ of Gilpin’s ‘The Bell.’ To 
be pulled down and rebuilt in connexion 
with road improvements. 

J. Arpacu. 


| SMUGGLING.— Historians of smuggling in 


the eighteenth century will find some 


_very useful hints in an unexpected place~ 


| presented 


| tury, superseded by 


| cartes.’ 


| doned in favour 


the marching orders of the Army, preserved 
at the Public Record Office, in class ‘‘ W.0, 
5.”’ As an example I may cite one order of 
Aug. 17, 1763 (W.0.5: 52, p. 194): 

The Commissioners of the Excise having re. 
to me that the smugglers at 
feversham, Ashford and Lenham ride in gangs 
too large for the officers of the Revenue at 
those places to venture to arrest them, it js 
His Majesty’s Pleasure that you [officer com- 
manding the 3rd Dragoon Guards] cause a 
detachment to be made from the 3rd Regiment 
of Dragoon Guards under your command con- 
sisting of two sergeants, one corporal and 
twenty-two private men [to march to the places 
named }. 

It is a rather laborious business finding 
these references, but they are usually in- 
cluded in the (very unsatisfactory) indexes. 


J. M. 


‘EVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS AT HAR- 


/VARD UNIVERSITY.—The subject of old 


text-books is one of considerable interest, and 


I have taken the following notes from the 


brochure on ‘ Philosophical Instruction in 


| Harvard University from 1636 to 1906’ in 


the hope that someone may find them useful. 
Dr. Benjamin Rand tells us that before 


| 1700 the chief authors studied were Burger- 


dicius and Heereboord. The ‘ Logic’ of the 


former was however from about the sixteen- 
nineties to the middle of the following cen- 


Legrand’s ‘ Institutio 
Philosophiae secunduum Principia D. Des- 
For ethics and metaphysics they had 
Burgerdicius’ ‘ Metaphysics’ and Heere- 
boord’s ‘ Meletemata.’ With these, in the 
early eighteenth century, went Ramus’s 
‘ Definitions’; Brattle’s ‘ Logic’ ; and More’s 
‘ Ethics.’ Then towards the middle of the 
century appears Locke’s ‘Essay on the 
Humane Understanding,’ to which are pre- 
sently added Watts’s ‘Logic’ and Fordyce’s 
‘ Ethics.” More’s work was presently aban- 
of Francis Hutcheson’s 


'HANGING LONDON.—(1) Philharmonic ‘Enquiry into the Original of our Idea of 


Hall, Great Portland Street. 


Erected | Beauty and Virtue.’ 


At the turn of the 


in 1907 and famous for lectures and Arctic | century Levi Hedge became first permanent 


films. 
offices. 


(2) Angel Hotel, Edmonton. One of the. 


It will be replaced by a block of tutor at Harvard, and established there his 
| own ‘ Elements of Logic.’ 


H. F. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


RMS OF LYME REGIS.—In Ireland’s | 
‘Warwickshire Avon,’ 1795, on p. 191, | 


is a woodcut taken from a window in the 
Swan and Maiden Head, adjoining Shake- 
speare’s birthplace. It represents the arms 
of the Merchant Staplers, probably associated 
with Wm. Shakespeare’s father, he having 
dealt in wool and skin. The arms as there 
represented are identical with those of Lyme 
Regis; On a field gules a lion passant gar- 
dant or, two bars wavy azure. 

The grant of these arms to Lyme Regis 
cannot be traced. Should these be correctly 
ascribed as belonging to the wool staplers or 
combers, how do they establish a claim, since 
they have served for centuries as the cog- 
nizance of this borough ? 

Can it be another of W. H. Ireland’s many 
forgeries which he imposed upon his credulous 
father? We know that he accompanied and 
helped his parent when visiting Stratford- 
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DAMNAN’S ‘ VITA ST. COLUMBAR.’ 
—What is the best reachable edition of 
this work? Did it ever appear in English 
translation ? 
Orto F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


HESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. — I am 
engaged in preparing for publication a 
complete text of the letters of Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, 4th Earl of Chesterfield, which 
will be issued in a limited edition by Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode during 1930. The 
previous editions of Chesterfield’s corres- 
pondence are far from complete; and since 
many letters in public collections have never 
been printed, it is probable that there are 
still some in the hands of private owners 
which are also unrecorded. I should be 
deeply grateful to any of your readers, who 
may know of such documents, if they will be 
kind enough to inform me of their present 

whereabouts. 

BonamMy DosrEe. 


on-Avon and preparing the book in question. 


Is this paradox explicable? 
Wyatt WINGRAVE, M.D. 
Hon. Curator, Museum. 


OF THE PAPAL 


Lyme Regis. 
ULE . Vill 


CHANCERY.—A curious old folio en-| 
Commentio ad. 


titled ‘Glossema, C 
Regulam Octavam Cancellariae de Reserva- 
tine Mensium et Alternativa Episcoporum,’ 


680 pp., Rome, 1611, suggests an enormous 
importance attached to the 8th Book of the | 


Chancery at this time. The title page also 
suggests that it chiefly concerned (let us 


say) a closed time, and episcopal changes; | 
but the scope appears to be much wider. On> 
one page, for instance, is a reference to the | 


view that ‘“‘ Adulterum magis offendit quam 
occisio filiorum’’ apparently associated with 
a certain Paulus Castrensis. Would anyone 
oblige with a satisfactory short definition of 
Rule VIII? 
S. J. A. CoTTEREL. 
29, Edgbaston Road, Birmingham. 


THUNDER FOLK-LORE.—An Ukrainian 
tale tells: God shoots on the devil with 
the thunder. Sometimes the devil hides him- 
self behind a man, and then the thunder kills 
the man too; but to the soul of such a man 
God forgives all her sins. 
Does any similar belief exist also in other 
countries ? 
F. Banter. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia, 


ERALDRY: DRAPED ARMS. — In a 
woodcut portrait of 1650, at the top left- 
hand corner, there are arms and crest; on 
the opposite side there is a heavy dark cur- 
tain, held back by a hand, and between the 
curtain and the face there is ‘‘Aetatis 49.’’ 
Along the top and sides of the shield there 
is some kind of heavy drapery terminating 
with tassels just below the dexter and sinister 
bases. May the draping of the arms, the 
age, and the curtain drawn aside be intended 
to indicate heraldically that the person por- 

trayed had died? 


LD FLOWER-NAME: FLUELLIN. — 
Fluellin is duly recorded in Johnson’s 
Dictionary, 1785, as another name for the 
speedwell. It indicates, apparently, that 
the ‘‘ little speedwell’s darling blue,’’ as 
Tennyson called it, was once adapted as a 
badge by a Llewellyn, either, I suppose, the 
Prince who fought against King John and 
Henry ITI, or his grandson, the opponent of 
dward I. Can anyone give me authority in 
history for such use of the familiar Verenica ? 


SEXAGEN. 


OCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. — What was 

this Society, which was in existence in 1839? 
And is there anywhere to be seen a list of 
its publications? Also, is anything known 
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of the firm of Maclure, Macdonald and Mac- 
gregor, and had it any connection with this 
Society ? 
BengAMIN WALKER. 
Sutton Road, Erdington. 


APKIN’S PLAN OF BIRMINGHAM.— 
About the year 1855 a plan of Birming- 
Rapkin was | 


ham drawn and engraved by J. 
published by the London Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company. I particularly want to 


know the exact date of this plan and the. 


book (I do not think it was an atlas) where 
it appeared, and if anyone can suggest a 
likely quarter to search for the information 
I shall be much obliged. 
BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Sutton Road, Erdington. 


{‘HATTERTON SET TO MUSIC.—By cour- | 
I have, 
searched in the Chapter Library for a MS. | 
which is described in the late W. Sparrow | 
Simpson’s printed catalogue, dated 1893 (p.. 


tesy of the Dean of St. Paul’s, 


156), as follows: 

1518. 
2» House supposed to have been infested with 
the Plague. Hagenoae in aedibus 
Anshelmi Badensis. Anno MDXVIII. 


Februario. 


cus Loritus (died 1563). 


I could not find the MS., nor could any. 


reference to it be found in the Card Index, 
which is of later compilation than Simpson’s 
catalogue, nor was it mentioned 


dral. There is, however, an item of Richard 
Clark’s shewn in the Card Index, No. 12. 
G. 8, which is not found in Simpson’s Cata- 
logue. On the fly-leaf is written : 


R. Guise, Windsor, 1759. 


Rd, Clark, Windsor, 1786. A singing boy in| 


St. Georges Chapel when this book was given 
to him. 


tures on music, a few scales, and some lines | 


from a song set to music, the words of which 


T copy in the hope that a reader may be) 


able to identify the author: 


Hey ho to the greenwood now let us go, 
Sing heave and ho 

And there shall we meet both Buck and Doe, 
Sing heave and ho; 


The Hind and Hart and the little pretty Roe, | 


Sing heave and ho. 
Hey ho to the greenwood now let us go, sing— 
There is no trace in this MS. book of any 
song of Chatterton’s, nor any reference to a 
plague. It is obviously not the item given 
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Transcript by R. Clark. On Visiting | 


Thomae | 

Mense | 
With some verses by Chatterton, | 
adapted by Richard Clark to music by Henri- 


in Henry. 
King’s MS. list of the music in the Cathe- | 


Presented on March 25th, 1854 to— | 
It contains in a boyish hand notes of lec- | 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1999, 


in Simpson’s catalogue. One would like to 
trace that MS., both for the music and to 
learn what song of Chatterton’s inspired the 
erstwhile choir-boy of Windsor Chapel, 


G. W. Wricar. 


IRTHPLACE OF JOHN HOWARD— 
The Rev. J. Field, in his book, ‘ The 
Correspondence of John Howard,’ 1855, gives 
Howard’s birthplace as Enfield, from a 
family record with which he had_ been 
favoured. Can it be stated whether this 


_ Register exists and whether it has been 
printed? Has the baptismal entry been 
traced ? 


I am not inviting any revival of this dis- 
cussion. Documentary evidence alone is 
asked for. 
G. W. Wrictey. 


258, Victoria Park Road, S. Hackney. 


OLICITORS OF BATH: MESSRS. 

EDWARDS, 1800; MESSRS. MA\NT, 
_¢. 1830.—For the purposes of a genealogical 
enquiry I am anxious to trace the history of 
these firms. Could anyone inform me when 
they ceased to practise, and whether they 
had any successors, to whom family docu- 
ments might have been transferred ? 

G, 


The Grove, Chichester. 


ee GRALLOCH.’’—In a novel by Robert 

W. Chambers, describing the hanging 
_of Jacobite prisoners in New York City in 
| 1691, the rabble shouted ‘‘ Black dogs, hang 
them!’? and a Scotch voice called out 
| ‘*Gralloch them.’’ What is the meaning 
and origin of this term? 


J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


REEN OF BEVERLEY.—John Green, a 
native of Beverley (b. c. 1706; d. 1779), 
| Bishop of Lincoln, had a brother James. 
James is said to have been a miller at Bever- 
ley and to have married a French refugee 
Mlle Fauvelle, related to Mme de Main- 
tenon. Their descendants lived at Buckden, 
-Hunts. I am anxious to find the birth or 
baptism of their daughter Martha, c. 1747. 
It is not at Beverley. 
G. S. 


_QAVILE FAMILY.—Wanted, the names of 
| the children of Sir Robert Savile, of 
| Howley, Yorks, father of John, Lord Savile 
‘of Pontefract (1556-1630). Information con- 


cerning 


death, 
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cerning his second wife, and the date of his 
death, would also be welcomed. 
C. Roy Hupireston. 


Little Mead, Chapel Green Lane, 
Redland, Bristol. 


PELLING FAMILY.—I should be grate- 


ful for particulars concerning the Rev. | 


Thomas Pelling, Vicar of Rottingdean, 
Sussex, who died in 1732, aged fifty-nine. 
Who were his parents? On a black marble 
vault-stone on the floor of the chancel of 
Rottingdean church are the following arms: 
Three swans vulned, two and one, impaling 
his wife’s arms, Ermine, a saltire. 


| 1851. 


Crest. | 


Qn a wreath, a peacock in his pride, affronté | 


upon a helmet and mantlings. 


wurzel into England. Was he related to the | 


Rey. Edward Pelling, rector of Petworth, 
Sussex, who died in 1718? 

Lronarp C. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


ARREN: GROOME: CARTER. — I 
should appreciate information of the 
ancestry of the following: 

Warren of Kent, of whom Mary, daughter 
of John Warren, married Edward Scott of 
Scottshall, circa 1575. 

Groome of Lavenham, Suffolk, before 1600. 

Carter of Suffolk, of whom Sarah Carter 
married Edward Scott of Glenisford, about 
1600. 

HESPERIAN. 


HOMAS CAMPBELL ON THE AGE OF 
THE EARTH.—This poet was born in 
1777. Did he believe the world and human 
race were more than ten millions years old? 
The third verse of his poem, ‘The Last 
Man,’ would seem to imply so. 
LE 


ROI SOLEIL.—Doubtless the first part 
of this query is a betrayal of ignorance— 
but I should be much obliged if any one 
would tell me with whom and how and when 
this name for Louis XIV originated. Then, 
I should be glad of any other instances in 
which a King received this form of adulation 
comparison with the sun. I know of 
Prior’s pindarick ode’? to William III. 
Was Queen Elizabeth extolled in this way ? 
or Anne? 
UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote: 
An ape there was when times were earlier : 
Centuries passed and his tail grew curlier; 


ete., ete. 
€. 


He was said | : 
to be the first person who introduced mangel- | PTnce, Robert, born 1848. 


Replies. 
BOURBON DUKES OF PARMA. 

(clvii, 154). 
AVE followed the descent of the Parma 
Bourbons with keen interest from 1851 
to the present day, in my series of the 
Almanach De Gotha, which commences in 
‘* Duc Ferdinand-Charles III, Infant 
of Spain, Duc de Parme, de Plaisance et des 
Etats annexés ’’; in 1851, had been married 
for six years to Princess Louise-Marie de 
Bourbon, daughter of the late Prince Fer- 
dinand d’Artois duc de Berry, by whom he 
had issue two daughters, and the hereditary 
By 1854 there 


Was a second son, Comte de Bardi; Prince 


_ Robert’s future wife being recorded as ‘‘Prin- 


| cesse Marie-des-graces-Pie,’’ born 1849, seventh 


child of King Ferdinand II des Deux-Siciles. 
Duc Robert 1 succeeded his father, 27 March, 
1854, Louise-Marie taking up the reins of 


| government the same day. After the war 


of 1859 the ducal family left Italy for the 


Chateau of Wartegg and in 1867 the Duke’s 


| two sisters were at the Convent of Reiden- 


bourg. By 1868 Frohsdorf in Lower Austria 
had become their refuge, and the elder sis- 
ter was married to Prince Charles, infant 
of Spain. By 1870 Robert was married also; 


| Louise-Marie had died in 1864 and in 1869 
'he married the ‘‘ Duchesse Marie-Pie-des- 


Graces,’’ while his younger sister was mar- 
ried to the Grand Duke of Tuscany (non- 
regt.) Ferdinand IV. The Comte de Bardi 
in 1873 married Princess Louise, dau. of 
Ferdinand des Deux-Siciles. Duc Robert 
had issue three daughters and a son, the 
hereditary prince, Henri, born 13 June, 
1873, who succeeded his father when he died 
in 1907. His first wife having died in 1882, 
leaving eight children, he had married 
secondly, in 1884, Marie-Antonia, Infante of 
Portugal, by whom he had twelve other 
children. The family of Louise-Marie is 
still represented in the male line by several 
grandsons, one being the King of Bulgaria. 
Prince Elie has two sons, and the ex-Empress 
Zita of Austria, one of her grand-daughters, 
has several fine boys. The Comte de Bardi, 
who died 1905, married twice, but without 
issue. Schwarzau am Steinfeld, in Lower 
Austria, is now the home of the descendants 
of Due Ferdinand-Charles III de Parme and 
of Marie-Louise de Bourbon his wife, who are 
indeed blessed by a numerous posterity. 
Cambridge. F. P. LeyBurn-YARKER. 
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After the assassination of her spendthrift | Waterloo. 


husband in 1854, the Duchess Louise-Marie | 
acted as regent on behalf of her little son | 
Robert, and for five years was a_ familiar | 
figure to the good people of Parma, where | 
she drove through the streets escorted by two 
lancers, visited the hospitals the| 
Alberoni College, presided at cabinet councils | 
and audiences to which the poorest of his sub- | 
jects could gain admittance, and acted as_ 
hostess at numerous luncheon parties, where | 
her minister, Count Pallavicini, and 
representatives of Napoleon III were fre- | 
quent guests. An autocratic ruler of admir-— 
able piety, moderation and good sense, she | 
found friends even in England, burning at 
that time with apostolic zeal for Parlia- 
mentary institutions. Clarendon, Malmes- 
bury and The Times praised her conduct. 
These praises and particulars about her) 
doings in the terribly trying year of 1859, | 
when she left her son’s duchy for ever, are 
set forth in detail in Camusat de Riancy’s | 
‘Madame la duchesse de Parme devant 
Europe’ (Paris, 1860). The following | 
anecdote of the duchess, not to be found I 
believe in the book I have mentioned, may be | 
of interest. With several of her suite she 
was benighted once at a miserable country | 
inn, where there was only one candle to light | 
the company. The candle wanted snuffing 
badly ; no one seemed to know quite what to 
do. Whereupon the duchess rose, and taking 
the snuffers said, ‘‘I know how to handle 
these. My aunt taught me; she used to snuff 
the candles when she was in prison in the. 
Temple.’’ The aunt was the daughter of 
Louis |VI, afterwards the Duchess of Angou- 
léme. 

Of the family, the two sons married. 
twice and two daughters were married 
—one of them to Don Carlos, the claimant 
to the Spanish crown. Robert’s son, the pre- 
sent duke of Parma, was born on June 13, 
1873: the head of the Carlists lives near to 
Vienna. 


| 
| 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


EMORIAL CHAPEL AT WATERLOO: 


ALEXANDER HAY (clvii. 131, 174).— | goo “Turner 


I have a book entitled ‘‘ ‘ Here and There 
over the Water: being Cullings in a Trip 
to the Netherlands’ . . . by Omnium Gath- 


erum ... Drawn and written by M. E. esq. 
Engraved by Geo. Hurst,’’ 1825. In it, | 
E., are 


besides twenty-four aquatints by M. 
tour plates also by M. E., engraved by W. 
Bartlett, giving over twenty reproductions of 
the memorial tablets in the church of 
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Among the memorials on the 
fourth of the latter plates is that of Alex. 
ander Hay, a very plain, square tablet :— 
Sacred to the Memory of 
Alexander Hay Esq. of Nunraw 
Cornet in the 16 Lt. Drags. Aged 18 Years 
who fell gloriously in the 
Memorable Battle of 
Waterloo, 
June 18, 1815. 
O Dolor atque decus magnum 
Hee te prima dies bello dedit 
hoc eadem aufert. 
This tablet was placed here by 
his Brothers & Sisters. 
According to information kindly given to 
me by Messrs. Hodgson and Co., Chancery 
Lane, M. E. was M. Egerton. They say, 
We know his name as the reputed author of 
a number of small books mostly of a humorous 
Beside ‘Here and There’ he also 
wrote ‘ Collinso Furioso,’ 1825. 
Alexander Hay has his place in the 16th (or 
The Queen’s) Regiment of Light Dragoons in 
‘The Waterloo Roll Call,’ by Charles Dal- 


_ton, 1890. Date of Commission as Cornet, 


11 Nov., 1813. The following note is given, 
p. 84:—‘‘ Of Nunraw. Bn. 6th Sept., 1796. 
M.I. at Waterloo. 3rd son of Robert Hay of 


| Drumelzier, by Janet eldest dau. of James 


Erskine of Cardrose.”’ 

It will be seen that the version of the 
Latin lines given by Mrs. Rivaz does not 
agree with that given by M. E. I am 
inclined to think that both are incorrect. 

Rosert PIeRpPornt. 


| FREE WARREN (clvii. 155).—A grant of 


~ free warren was a franchise, the exclus- 
ive right of hunting and taking certain 
beasts of warren’”’ in a particular place. 


| These included hares, foxes and rabbits, but 


not deer or wild boars, which were ‘‘ beasts 
of the forest,’’ i.e. royal game. There were 
also ‘‘ fowls of warren ’’ (plovers, pheasants, 
partridges). The swan was sometimes con- 
sidered as a ‘‘ fowl of the forest.’ 
Broadly speaking, anyone could hunt and 
take wild animals and birds outside the 
royal forests, except in places in which the 
King had granted a right of free warren. 
‘Select Pleas of the Forest’ 
| (Selden Soc.). 
| R. S. B. 
| According to Wharton’s ‘ Law Lexicon’ 
| free warren is a franchise to have and keep 
| certain wild beats and fowls, called game, 
| within the precints of a manor or other known 
| plane, in which animals the owner of a warren 
las a property, and consequently a right to 
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exclude all other persons from hunting and _ 
| Warren i i m ha roy: 
| reality no more than a royal 


taking them. It must be derived from a royal 
grant or from prescription which 
such a grant. 


Coke says ‘‘ these be the Beasts and Fowles 
ofthe Warren. Beasts as Hares, Conies and | 
Roes- Fowles as Partridge, Quails, Raile, | 
Phesant, Woodcock, Mallard, Herne.’ 


Tuomas Percy. 


Henry VIII granted the citizens of Lon- | 


don warren, that is, they had free liberty ynyjess he had the liberty of free-warren. 


of hunting certain circuits about London. | 


man, therefore, that had the franchise of 


game-keeper ; but no man, not even a lord of 
law justify 
sporting on another’s soil, or even on his own, 


W. G. Witis-Watson. 


ROSVENOR BASIN AND CANAL (elvii. 
131).—Rather more than a century ago 

the Earl of Grosvenor (ancestor of the Duke 
of Westminster) was developing a scheme for 


' bringing his riverside meadows under the 


Byrne’s ‘ Law Dictionary’ defines ‘‘ War- | 
ren’ as ‘‘ The privilege of keeping and kil- | 
ling certain kinds of animals on a piece of 
ground. A warren in the hands of a private | 
person (sometimes called a free warren) is a_ 
franchise. 

Blackstone in his ‘ Commentary ’ has sev- | 
eral references to free warren, which he 
explains as a franchise erected for the pre- 
servation or custody of beasts and fowls of 
warren, which are, roe, hare, rabbit, part- 
ridge, pheasant, woodcock, quail, rail, and 
heron. 

The custom of granting free warren was 
introduced by the Normans, forming part 
of the very stringent forest laws imported 
from the Continent. By it, the sole right of | 
killing animals of warren in a certain piece | 
of land was granted to an individual in| 
order to protect the game, by giving the | 
grantee an exclusive power of killing it him- 
self, provided he prevented other persons 
doing so. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


trowel, and this necessitated embanking. 
Along his shore, which extended from 
approximately Chelsea Gardens to where 
Lambeth Bridge is being rebuilt, there were 
a few streams flowing into the river and 
several inlets into which the river flowed as 
the tide rose. A pedestrian proceeding east- 
ward from Victoria Bridge soon crosses the 
entrance to the Grosvenor Basin and Canal 
about which Mr. Courtuorn Forman in- 
quires; just beyond the railway bridge there 
was a small basin, another at Glasgow 
Terrace into what was Octavius Smith’s 
distillery (now a vast garage or something of 
the sort), and another at Rutland Street, 
which ran almost to Lupus Street. Then as 
to the outflowing streams, one ran between 
Chelsea and the Earl’s property into what 
was the canal or basin (the exact position of 
this stream has been the subject of litigation 
within the last year or two), and another 


/ was the Tach brook, which still has its out- 
flow near Vauxhall] Bridge. 
'earlier history, 


As regards the 
much information may be 


_gleaned from a full report of Rex v. Earl 


A park is an enclosed chase extending only | 
over a man’s own grounds. Yet it is not | 
every field or common which may be sur- 
rounded by a wall or paling and stocked with 
deer, which is a legal park, for the King’s 
grant or, at least, immemorial prescription, | 
was necessary to make it so. Free warren | 
8a similar franchise—says Blackstone— | 
created for preservation or custody (which | 
the word signifies) of beasts and fowls of | 
warren, which, being fere nature, everyone | 
had a natural right to kill as he could. | 
Upon the introduction of the forest laws at 
the Norman Conquest, these animals were. 
looked upon as royal game, and the sole pro-| 
perty of our savage monarchs, and_ this 
franchise of free warren was invented to pro- 
tect them, by giving the grantee a sole and 
exclusive power of killing such game so far. 
as his warren extended, on condition of his | 
Preventing other persons from doing so. A | 


| of the Thames. 


'chureh. A 


(:rosvenor, tried in 1819, which was an action 
for obstructing, by embanking, the navigation 
There is a copy of this re- 
port in the British Museum Library. 


AE W. 


(THE SITE OF THE CHURCHYARD OF 
GRAY’S ‘ELEGY’ (clvi. 330, 3594, 
429)..-The monument to Gray in the field 
adjoining the churchyard of Stoke Poges is 
quite clear in associating this region with the 
‘Elegy ’ and is dated 1799. I do not know 
who put it up, but as Gray died in 1771, his 
memory must have been still fresh, and one 
can hardly suppose that lines from the 
‘ Elegy’ would have figured in the monu- 
ment if that poem referred to some other 
wall erected since Gray’s day 
blocks, I was told, the distant view of Eton. 
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(clvii. 154).—The references quoted in 
the query no doubt refer to statute labour 
which is defined in the 


utility, formerly required by statute to be 
performed by residents in the district inter- 
ested.’ Six days’ labour in a year was the 
usual amount required, and the procedure 


followed in fixing the days is indicated by | 
the following extract from Aris’s Birming- | 


ham Gazette of Nov. 23, 1778: 


Considering the many necessary Repairs 
wanting to be done, the Surveyors, with the 
Consent and Approbation of the Justices, at a 


Special Sessions held the 26 October last, at the | 


Public Office, have fixed the Statute Duty, for 
the Parish of Birmingham, at Six Days, for the 
Year ensuing, 

The various statutes relating to statute 
labour or duty were consolidated in 1773 by 


the Act of 13 Geo. III C. 78, entitled: ‘ An | 


Act to explain, amend and reduce into One 
Act of Parliament, the Statutes now in 
being, for the Amendment and Preservation 
of the Public Highways within that Part 
of Great Britain called England, and for 
other Purposes.’ In 1794 Sir 
Bunbury brought in a Bill to amend this 
Act as far as it relates to personal labour, 
and this Bill when passed became the Act 
of 34 Geo. III C. 74, which is entitled: 
‘An Act for varying some of the Provisions 
in an Act of the thirteenth Year 
present Majesty’s Reign, 
Public Highways, within that Part of Great 


Britain called England, which relate to the | 


Performance of Statute Duty.’ 
BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Erdington. 


Sutton Road, 


It is perhaps worth mentioning that Marsh | 
Chapel was probably part of the Duchy of | 
Lancaster, and therefore in closer touch with | 


the Crown than other parishes. 
Go 


PAN AND ST. ANNE (clvii. 154).—May I 

suggest that Tan is a corruption of St. 
Anne ? 
ing to me at Stewkley (some forty-five years 
ago) of Tandrews, and that I supposed 
that it had to do with some custom in con- 
nection with St. Andrew’s Day. Whether it 
was some game, or a privileged occasion for 


asking alms, like St. Thomas’ day, or what | 
it was, I do not think that I discovered. The | 


Parish Church was dedicated to St. Michael, 
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definite amount of labour on works of public | 


Charles | 


of 
respecting the | 


I have a recollection of a lad speak- | 
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“MHE SIX MEANE WORKE DAYS” | not St. Andrew, so that it had nothing to 


do with a parish feast; and there is, [ 
believe, only one parish church in N. Bucks, 
| viz., Great Linford, dedicated to St. Andrew, 


A. H. Stanton. 


| [NVENTORIES OF PARISH REGISTERS 
| (clvii. 151)—On 29 July, 1909, the 
| Bishop of Liverpool appointed a Committee 
to report upon the Custody of Local Ecclesi- 
astical Records. This Report, presented on 
(14 March, 1910, was printed. Forms of 
Enquiry were sent to the incumbent and 
wardens of each parish in the Diocese and 
a very valuable Report resulted. No 
returns were received from ten parishes in 
spite of four courteous applications. 
| Appendix A consisted of the bound Returns 
(not printed). Appendix B_ gives the 
parish, the date of the carliest register, the 
number of volumes, and those on_ parch- 
ment. There are valuable footnotes. 2,770 
volumes are recorded. Appendix C is a 
list of the registers in the Diocese dating 
before 1837. Appendix D sets out, under each 
parish, the other church records, such as 
churchwardens’ accounts, vestry minutes, 
overseers’ accounts, copies of wills, con- 
stables’ accounts, etc. Appendix E is a 
Report from the Diocesan Registrar on the 
documents in his custody. The whole 
Report is a model of what should be done 
in every diocese. It was prepared by a com- 
mittee which included two clergy, the 
Deputy Diocesan Registrar and three lay- 
_men, including the Hon. Sec. of the Lanea- 
_shire Parish Register Society, and it was 


_bound up with vol. xxxv. of the register 
series issued by that Society. — 


EDICATIONS IN HONOUR. OF ST. 
ANNE (clvii. 154).—St. Anne’s Church, 
Stanley, a district of Walton in Liverpool, 
was built in 1831 and rebuilt in 189. 
There is also St. Anne’s Church (1770) and 
a Roman Catholic one (1844) in Liverpool; 
one (St. Ann’s) at Aigburth (1837), now 
also in Liverpool; one at Warrington 
(1864); and St. Anne’s Church (1885) at 
Edgeside (Newchurch-in-Rossendale). At 
Manchester there is a St. Anne’s (1712), also 
Rock Ferry, near Birkenhead. 
R. 


Buck’s Mill, mentioned by Dr. T. F. 6. 
Dexter, is an ecclesiastical parish formed 
in 1862 from the civil parishes of Parkham 
and Woolfardisworthy, and is on the coast 
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of Bideford Bay, eight miles west from 
Bideford Station on the Torrington Branch 
of the Southern Railway. 

W. G. Witiis Watson. 


Edgeside is an ecclesiastical parish and 
village in the parish of Whalley in N.E. 
Lancashire seven miles south of Burnley. 
The church of St. Anne is in the Norman 
style. 

Dito is an ecclesiastical] parish in the 
parish of West Derby in 8.W. Lancashire, 
three miles east of Liverpool. The church 
of St. Anne (1833) is in the classic style. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


RIC GILL (clvii. 25, 85).—The Architec- 
tural Review for April, 1926, pp. 128-9, 
contains an illustrated article by Eric Gill— 
‘The Carving of Stone’; and that for April, 
1927, pp. 158-160, an article on ‘ Eric Gill,’ 
by Kineton Parkes, with illustrations of 
Gill’s work. A further article by Kineton 
Parkes on Eric Gill, ‘ The Carver Sculptor,’ 
was printed in the Architect’s Journal, Sept. 
28, 1927. 

‘Eric Gill: a Religious Sculptor in the 
Modern World,’ is the title of an illustrated 
article by ‘‘ R. H. W.”’ in Apollo, May, 1928. 
There are illustrations of Gill’s work, with 
brief notes, on p. 385 of the Illustrated Lon- 
don News for March, 1928, and two repro- 
ductions of his ‘ Stations of the Cross in 
Westminster Cathedral’ are used as illus- 
trations to A. L. Durst’s article on ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Ornament,’ in vol. lix. of the Archi- 
tectural Review, p. 195. 


The Goupil Gallery Catalogues from 1926 / 


| 


to date, and those of the St. George’s Gal- | 
lery, as well as the ‘ Catalogue of books of | 


St. Dominic’s Press’ should also be con- 
sulted, 

In 1925, ‘ Sculpture,’ by Eric Gill, was 
published at the St. Dominic’s Press (price 
ds.), and in 1928 his ‘ Art and Prudence’ 
was published at the Golden Cockerel Press. 

There are two articles by Eric Gill in Art 
Work, and one on him by Kineton Parkes in 
the Free Critic, for April, 1928. 

H. M. Casumore, 


City Librarian. 
Birmingham. 


RINCE FREDERICK OF WALES: 
DEATH BY A CRICKET BALL (elvii. 


%, 158).—At the beginning of the year 1751 
the Prince was attacked with pleurisy and 


in his side, on the 12th, and died in the night 
of the 20th, after a fit of coughing. A post 
mortem disclosed an abscess in the side, the 
breaking of which caused his death. 

Some years before he had received a blow 
on the chest from a cricket or tennis ball, an 
accident which has been said to have been 
the cause of the abscess. 


ARGARET OF THURINGIA (celvii. 117, 
157). — The reply of Mr. T. Percy 
ARMSTRONG does not tally with the brief 


| Sketch of Thuringian history in the ‘ Ency. 


Brit,’ 11th edn. It there states that Albert 
the Degenerate sold Thuringia to the German 
king Adolph of Nassau in 1293 for 12,000 
marks of silver. 

Albert’s sons, Frederick the Undaunted 
and Dietrich contested this transaction and 
the attempts of Adolph and his successor, 
Albert I, to enforce it led to the infliction 
of great hardships upon the Thuringians. 
Irederick defeated Albert decisively, and in 
1314 was formally invested with Thuringia 
by the emperor Henry VII. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


ORTRAITS BY JAMES LONSDALE 
(clvii. 154). — Joseph Wilkinson, 
‘Worthies, Families, and Celebrities of 
Barnsley and District’ (N.p.) says: ‘‘ The 
original portrait of the Baron (Wood) by 
Lonsdale, a very good one, seems to have 
been lost sight of. Mr. Hailstone tried to 
get it for the Leeds Exhibition of Yorkshire 
Worthies and could not find it.’’ 


H. Askrpw. 


Spennymoor. 


EV. DAVID LLOYD, VICAR OF LLAN- 
BISTER (clvii. 134, 179). — He was a 
native of Llanbister, Radnorshire, and it is 
said that he learnt Latin in the neighbouring 
schools, but obtained his knowledge of Greek 
through self-education. He was ordained to 
the curacy of Llanbister in 1778, and in 
1785 became curate of Putley and Aylton, 
Herefordshire. In 1789 he was collated to 
the vicarage of Llanbister (his native parish) 


-and he remained there until his death on 


was supposed to have recovered, but he caught | . 
cold on 5 March, had a relapse with a pain‘ brian Volunteers’ March. 


March 3, 1838, aged 86. He was much 
interested in mechanics and the problem of 
perpetual motion. Mr. Lloyd was a musi- 
cian and an instrumentalist. He is reputed 
to have composed several pieces of music, but 
the only one published was ‘ The Loyal Cam- 
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It may be noted that his sermon on ‘ Eng- 
land’s Privileges,’ 1797, co-incides with the 
landing of the French at Fishguard, Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Brief biographical notes are included in 
‘ Eminent Wahee,’ by Asaph; ‘ Eminent 
Welshmen,’ by E. H. Rowland, and ‘ En- 
wogion Cymru,’ by Josiah Thomas Jones. 

I believe Eos Llechid states that he was 
buried at Llanbister. 

J. Evans. 

Velindre. 


OWS AS GUIDES (clvi. 336; clvii. 158).— 
To link thought with thought, a con- 
nection is set up in relation with oxen who 
were guides in the matter of the Holy Rood 
lodgment at the Abbey of Waltham. Runs 
the legend: A religious Community, on a 
very small scale, had establishment in the 
valley of the Lea at a date earlier than the 
days of Harold. The Holy Rood was dis- 
covered at Montacute in the reign of Canute. 
Its hiding place was revealed by a vision, and 
the relic brought to Waltham by a team of 
oxen unguided, so ’tis recorded, by any 
driver. To Harold came determination to 
transform the fraternity of the Holy Rood 
into a great foundation (the Abbey of 
Waltham). It has been set down that Harold 
was cured of a paralysis by the touch of the 

Holy Rood. 

Wittram R. Power. 


TRIPS OF LAND BY ROADSIDES IN 
YORKSHIREB (clvii. 80, 124).—Are not 
these ‘‘cribbed’’ from the open roadside? 
One often sees cottages with narrow garden 
strips beside the road in other parts of 
England, 


ILKMEN IN POETRY (clvii. 65). — 
Emile Verhaeren has in his collection 
‘Les Flamandes’ a sonnet ‘L’étable,’ the 
subject of which is not exactly a milkman, 
but the milking. 
Orto F. Baster. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


HINFIELD OR WINGFIELD FAMILY 
(clvii. 117).—The Sloane MSS. include 
many relating to this family, among them 
pedigrees of the year 1655 (1429 ff. 39, 44). 
Cf. Scott’s ‘Catalogue of the Sloane MSS.,’ 
p. 573. 


J. ARDAGH. 


The Library. 


1200-1582. By st 
(Cambridge University 


Anglo-Irish Literature, 
John D. Seymour. 
Press. 12s, 6d. net). 


HE term Anglo-Irish Literature has been 
so specially applied to Irish writers of the 
last forty years, and — of early Ire. 
land’s circumstances been, till quite 
recently, so widespread and profound, that the 
very existence of the work which Dr. St John 
Seymour here presents may come as a shock to 
not a few otherwise educated people. Yet, how 
reasonable is his plea for their necessary 
existence: “One cannot imagine Anglo-Nor. 
man nobles and barons dwelling in seml-kingly 
state in their castles, or citizens and merchants 
living their busy lives in walled towns or 
flourishing sea-ports, or monks in the seclusion 
of the cloister, or lads and_ lasses making 
holiday, without the solace of literature.” ‘No 
doubt, what a critic can or cannot imagine is 
nowadays too often put forward as evidence, 
when in reality it is hardly even justifiable 
hypothesis, But Dr. Seymour’s claim is 
sensible, and supported by ample proofs in the 
rest of his book; though he is forced into the 
melancholy admission,—‘‘ much has been lost 
--in a country that seems fated to lose its 
records, let us at least be thankful that 60 
much has survived.” 

He has, for most of us, broken new ground, 
so that it is not altogether easy at first to 
estimate the relative value of the matter in 
his ten chapters. Anyhow, number four, 
describing early prose, is of singular interest. 
First, he recalls the work of Ireland’s trouvére, 
Jofroi de Waterford; and amongst the rest his 
ingenuous “ translation ” of the ‘ Secreta Sec- 
retorum,’ which he attributed to Aristotle, 
while quoting on one page from St. Bernard and 
Solomon, Though in his ‘ History of Classical 
Dr. Sandys appears not 
mention this book, Dr. Seymour remarks that 
Langlois considers this Irish Dominican trou- 
badour’s translation “ not the least important” 
part of “the scientific knowledge at the dis- 
posal of intelligent laymen in France from the 
tweifth to the fourteenth centuries.” Next 
comes the greatest scholar, and 
combatant teacher of morals in the Irish 
fourteenth century, Richard Fitz Ralph, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. Lastly, Dr. Seymour turns 
to the MS. Harley 641, in the British Museum, 
to? what he declares to be “ the most interestin 
Latin piece surviving from the _ fourteent 
century,” for which he has kept half of his 
whole chapter. 

The famous seventeenth century Lancashire 
witches, “ Old Demdike ” of Pendle in particu 
lar, are here forestalled by the alleged exploits 
of Dame Alice Kyteler and her comrades in 
Kilkenny. Miss Alice Murray, in her * Witch- 
craft in’ Western Europe’ notes that the Lady 
Alice Kyteler is not only the earliest defendant 
in a witch-trial in these islands, but was also 
a perpetrator of animal sacrifice, common 1 
later times. She saved herself by flight to 
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England; and though the thirteen names of her 
“Coven,” eight women and five men, are on 
record, the tate pf only two, both poor women, 
is known: these two were burned, 

It is with avowed reluctance that Dr. Sey- 
wour turns from this record to Anglo-Irish re- 
ligious poems. 
closely resembling fourteenth century Middle 
English. 
theme of ** 


the Fifteen Dooms,” which differs 


in detail from the well-known versions in the | 


‘Cursor Mundi’* and ‘ The Pricke of Con- 
science.’ Indeed, only the author of the last 
mentions ‘“‘ the wonderful fish,’ who ‘‘ make 
such growling,’” who are pictured with startling 
reality in the famous window of All Saints’, 
North Street, at York. In the Irish poem 
ithe sea, not the fish, cries to God. There 
seems to be no parallel in these — to the 
popular ballad-subject of which Ubi sunt qui 
ante nos fuerunt is the finest in Middle English, 
and Villon’s the most striking example in 
Europe. 
Among the 
the Times’ recalls the combined 
two of the Minor Poems in the Vernon MS., 
‘This World fares as a Fantasy,’ and ‘ 
Warning to be Ware.” Far more individual 
is the ballad on Piers de Bermingham, an 
Anglo-Irish noble. most of whose life belonged 
to the thirteenth century and_was occupied in 
fighting the *‘ Lrish felons of Offaly.” | Amidst 
its fierceness the secular racial hatred is only 
toy deplorably present— 


To Irishmen he was foe 


Secular Poems, ‘A Song upon 
essimism of 


Ever he rode about 
With strength to hunt them out 
As hunter doth the hare. 


‘Though later on Richard Stanihurst blamed 
his countrymen’s *‘ rudeness,’’ and regretted 
the spread of Gelic in the English Pale, he 
defended Ireland from unjust censure, asking 
for Universities, which he declared would; 
within two or three generations, work a re- 
formation, and make his native land “ civil.” 
_ Most attractive to the student of poetic form 
is the involved, but beautiful little poem, ‘ Love 
hath brought me in evil thought’; an early 
instance, as Dr. Seymour notes, of ‘‘ inverse 
rime,” 

The purely English student will at last find 
inthe chapter on Satirical Poems something 
familiar, ‘The Land of Cokaygne,’ often treated 
as part of English literature, though evidence 
points to the Franciscan Monastery of Kildare 
as its birthplace. 


Like some English cities, Dublin had _ its 
mystery plays, the various. gilds choosing 


among the possible subjects; the Corpus Christi 
Gild, eg. selecting the Passion. A quaint 
choice is the Tailors’: — ‘‘ Pilate with his 
fellowship and his Lady and Knights well 
attired.” Evidently the Barbers regarded 
themselves as sartorial artists too, for they 
took “ Annas and Caiaphas, well attired.” 

The last chapter is given to Richard Stani- 
hurst whom Dr. Seymour rightly claims as an 
Tishman however persistently people 
ave reckoned him as an ornament of their 
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These are written in a dialect | 


Among them, is one on the rae i 
i 


own literature. There seems to be on pp. 
146 and 149 some contradiction in the two state- 
ments about his marriage and his sons. Dr. 
| Seymour gives extracts, and that Stanihurst 
| could write picturesquely is obvious from these, 
e.g. in the reason he gives for relinquishing a 
subject some-one else proved to have handled— 
“taking it not to stand with good manners, 
like a flittering fly, to fall into another man 
his dish.” 

The line between Anglo-Irishmen and Eng- 
lishmen proper is, doubtless, easy to draw. 
Yet one result of this most interesting book is 
to show students of Middle English Girster 
how close, after all, was the bond between, how 
similar the speech of the two races then; and 
even more plainly how more nearly allied was 
their thought. There is far less real difference 
of substance between these Anglo-Irish re- 
ligious and secular poets and those of medie- 
val England than is discernible in the work 
of Anglo-Irish and purely English poets during 
the last forty years. Probably the whole stu 
of European thought was more homogeneous 
before religious strife and national animosities 
had bred innumerable differences of outlook 
and feeling. Anyhow proof of the fact—so far 
as Anglo-Irish similarity to English thought 
in these particular centuries goes, is furn- 
ished, incidentally, by Dr. Seymour’s latest 
book. 


A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and 
Tales. By Jonathan Nield (Elkin Mathews 
and Marrot. £1 10s. net.). 

4 ing admirable work which appeared first in 

May, 1902, is now published in its fitth 
edition. It is described as being more than 

‘“‘revised and  enlarged’”’—as being “ re- 

arranged and mostly re-written.” The com- 

piler makes the claim that his annotations are 
now both more detailed and more accurate, and 
it is a claim that must be regarded with con- 
siderable respect as being founded on a careful 
examination, wherever that was_ possible, of 
the actual novel or tale described. How vast 
the labour involved will be understood when it 
is considered that 2,392 books are dealt with. 
‘Lhe first Introduction is reprinted, with foot- 
notes to indicate certain alterations, and, in- 
deed, there is no reason to have it superseded, 
for the principles set forth in it still hold good. 
Nevertheless, upon further reflection and upon 
weighing the criticism bestowed on former 
editions, Mr, Nield has seen fit to throw out 
over fourteen hundred novels and tales, which 
are partly replaced by eleven hundred and 
sixty new entries. We wonder—without making 

any protest against its rejection—whether a 

tale of Palestine in the first century entitled 

‘Naomi’ ever had a place in the list. Doubt- 

less, it is a work of small merit: dull, too, 

probably, for memory shows it as presenting 

{o the eye long, solid paragraphs of small print, 

yet it charmed the childish imagination of the 

writer of these words who would be glad to 
recover the name of the author. 

We do not, indeed, perfectly understand the 
system on which Mr. sald. has_ proceeded. 

Thus, choosing three from Jane Austen’s novels 
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historical interest: ‘ Northanger Abbey’ with | 
the influence of ‘ horrid” romances and life | 
in Bath; and ‘Mansfield Park, which with | 
‘ Persuasion’ (this he gives us) contains such | 
clear and accurate depiction, as far as it_goes, | 
of naval men and manners of the day. Some- 
thing of the same might be said about the 
novels of Balzac chosen for mention. But | 
while here and there asking ourselves why one | 
book should have been admitted and another | 
left we do not forget that amid the number of | 
considerations which had to determine the | 
choice no two minds would ever strike the 
balance quite in the same way. 
It was a good plan, we are convinced, to cut 
out the “ Suggested Courses of Reading.” Such 
plans as these—and of one kind or another | 
philanthropic persons are very prone to make | 
them--argue a confidence both in one’s skill 
to hit what people want and in meek docility 
on the part of the public which rarely prove | 
justified. In place of that discarded matter we 
now have a subject Index. This, though it | 
might, for yet a further edition, be consider- | 
ably improved, is even as it stands, most valu- | 
able and will earn for Mr. Nield the further 
gratitude of already much obliged readers. 


Essays in Criticism. By Members of the 
Department of English, University of Cali- 
fornia, (University of California Press. 
13s. 6d. net). 
NE of these essays, a good one, is called | 

‘Thackeray and the Victorian Compromise,’ | 
by Mr. Chauncey W. Wells. Taken as whole 
these essays represent the antithesis of com- 
promise and thus form one of the multitudinous 
declarations in opposition to the Victorian 
scheme of life. We rather suspect that there 
is somewhat less in the contrast than appears. 

Change from one age to another is not alto- 

gether change in nature; it is more often 

change in the group which occupies the stage. 

All the groups are there all the time; rebels 

and compromisers, moralists, honest bourgeois, 

saints and what you will. Men are found 
passing at different times of life from one 
group to the cther; but it is now one group 
and now another which pipes the tunes, 
sings the songs, acts the plays, to which all 
the rest must listen till the turn is over and 
another takes the boards. The turn of com- 
promise is over. Compromise connotes recog- 
nition of conflicting rights; the establishment 
of stability however brief its tenure; and ack- 
nowledgement that harmony is desirable. 


| topics. 
| now a like timidity a the contrary 


| Bruce); 
| Stewart, 


Such things the present performers in 
the art and_ literature of the world 
with more or less vigour—some with actual 
ferocity—deny. The American critics whose 
work is before us are good examples of the 
rank and file of these performers. They prac- 
tise shrewdly the modern arts of analysis, 
and probe as deep into the beings of their sub- 
jects, the criticised authors, as a good novelist 
does into the beings of his personages. In fact | 
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one is sometimes tempted to wonder whether 
the resemblance is not still closer. In Vig. 
torian times it was as much as a man’s chance 


'of selling his books was worth to be caught 


dealing too frankly with immorality. Accord. 
ingly, we find distinct timidity on certain 
i We are not sure that there is not 


sense: Be good if you dare. e seem here and 
there to detect a slight note of it in these 
pages. The essays are, in ovr opinion, though 
not equal, yet all of merit, and the best 
strikingly so, and they give reason to con 


| giatulate the University of California on itg 
department of English. 


The essays are | and Morals’ (T. K, 
Whipple); ‘The Lost Innocence of Poetry’ 
(Willard Farnham); * Relativity and Humour’ 
(Merritt Y, Hughes); ‘ Biography ’ (Harold I, 
‘The Moral Chaucer’ (George 
Jr.); ‘Measure for Measure as 
Measure for Critics’ (W. H. Durham); ‘The 


| Challenge ot Restoration Comedy’ (Guy Mont. 


gomery); ‘Mr, Tatler of Pekin, China; 4 
Venture in Journalism’ (Hamilton Jewitt 
Smith); ‘Thackeray and the Victorian Com- 
promise’ (Chauncey W. Wells); ‘ William 
Beebe: His Significance to Literature ’ (George 


| Reuben Potter); ‘The Art of Lytton Strachey’ 


(B. H. Lehman), 


Norices 10 CORRESPONDENTS : 


We cannot 
privately. 

AppROveD ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the inform- 
ation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
& to which the letter refers, 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
= which the contribution in question is to be 
round. 


undertake to answer queries 


It is proposed to compile a list of Libraries 
which possess a file of ‘ Notes and Queries.” 
The Manager would be grateful if Librarians 
would kindly inform him the extent of the 
file preserved in their library. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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